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The F. P. A. Committee on Traffic in Opium 
is preparing a series of special reports deal- 
ing with international aspects of the opium 
problem, particularly in regard to conditions 
in China, India and opium producing countries 
of the Near East. The series will be mailed 
to F. P. A. members on request. 
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PROSPECTS FOR SECuRnil ry 


RITAIN and France have not yet 

agreed on a definitive security pact. 
Instead the Chamberlain and Briand 
agreement is still limited to a few general 
principles. On many fundamental points 
3ritish and French opinion are still diver- 
gent. None the less, the discussions of the 
last four months, based on the German pro- 
posals, have certainly brought nearer the 
prospects of peace through understanding, 
not merely on the Rhine but in Central 
Europe as well. 


The publication, June 18, of the text of 
the German offer of February 9, the en- 
suing correspondence between Briand and 
Chamberlain, and the French reply to Ger- 
many, June 16, at last give some basis 
for more adequate understanding of these 
negotiations. Until, however, the full texts 
of these documents are available (except 
for the French memorandum to Germany 
they have only been summarized in our 
press) any analysis must be tentative. 

Germany proposed: 

(1) The repudiation of war as a means 


of settling differences between herself and 
either her western or eastern neighbors. 

(2) Unqualified acceptance of her fron- 
tiers in the west as fixed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, thus relinquishing all hope of 
recovering Alsace-Lorraine. 

(3) A-ceptance of the Treaty obligations 
covering the perpetual demilitarization of 
the left bank of the Rhine. 

(4) That a way be left open either through 
arbitration, mediation or the League of 
Nations, to reconsider her Eastern frontiers. 

(5) General arbitration treaties with all 
her neighbors, guaranteeing a peaceful set- 
tlement of all judicial and political differ- 
ences. 


British and French agreement appears 
to be limited to Britain’s pledge to guaran- 
tee with her full military strength the in- 
violability of the demilitarized zone of the 
Rhine. This pledge has been officially in- 
terpreted by both Chamberlain and Prime 


Minister Baldwin to be bi-lateral. It is a 
pledge to France of protection against Ger- 
man aggression and to Germany against 
French aggression. Briand, opposed to 
this bi-lateral interpretation, insisted that 
whatever pact should finally be agreed 
upon must not estop France from crossing 
the Rhineland in the event her eastern 
allies, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, are at- 
tacked. Chamberlain’s answer to this in- 
sistence, though not definite, accepts this 
French interpretation to the extent of ad- 
mitting that in case of German unpro- 
voked aggression in the east, the Rhine- 
land pact “cannot be invoked by a guilty 
power to protect it from the consequences 
of a resulting breach of treaty obliga- 
tions.” 

Chamberlain decisively refused to guar- 
antee the frontiers of Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. However, he expressed approval 
of the proposal to establish general treat- 
ies of arbitration between Germany and 
her eastern neighbors, but, “Britain is not 
prepared to guarantee them.” None the 
less, he did not deny that Britain’s general 
obligations under the League Covenant 
might under certain circumstances involve 
her in the defense of France’s allies. 

Will France, in return for Britain’s 
guarantee of the Rhineland and after the 
proposed general arbitration treaties with 
Germany are ratified, admit the principle 
that thereafter sanctions against Ger- 
many cannot be taken by a single Power? 

Briand’s reply to this highly significant 
inquiry by Chamberlain was equivocal. 

France’s reply to the German memoran- 
dum takes the form of a series of in- 
quiries: 

(1) Will Germany enter the League of 

Nations under the conditions laid down in 


the note from the Council of the League, 
March 19, 1925? * 
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(2) Will Germany recognize that the pro- 
posed general arbitration treaties with her 
neighbors cannot “imply revision of the 
peace treaties or result in the practice of 
modification in the conditions laid down in 
certain of their clauses’? 

(3) Would Germany make with Belgium 
a treaty of arbitration similar to that pro- 
posed with France? 

(4) Will Germany consent to have all of 
the proposed treaties come into effect sim- 
ultaneously and “in conformity with the 
Covenant ... be registered with the League 
of Nations and placed under its auspices”? 
The response of German opinion to these 

queries has been on the whole favorable. 
Stresemann is reported to feel that fruit- 
ful negotiations can now be carried on. 
The Nationalists, however, and, more sur- 
prising, some of the Democratic leaders 
are violently opposed. There are rumors 
that the Nationalists, embittered by suc- 
cessive failures to: (1) restore the im- 
perial flag, (2) modify the Constitution in 
the direction of a monarchy, (3) regain 
control of the Prussian Government, (4) 
put through protective duties on agricul- 
tural products, or (5) utilize President 
Hindenburg for their purposes, may with- 
draw from the Ministry and go into the 
opposition. In this event Chancellor 
Luther would probably resign. President 
Hindenburg would then be faced with the 
most important question since his inaugu- 
ration. If he decided to support Luther, 
it would be only the culmination of a series 
of significant indications of his unqualified 
support of the Republic and of a policy of 
conciliation towards France. 

A brief announcement from Paris, June 
23, is most encouraging: 

The Council of Ministers today approved 
the plans of Premier Painlevé and Foreign 
Minister Briand for fulfillment of the prom- 
ise given in London by Premier Herriot to 
evacuate the Ruhr region a year after the 
Dawes plan became effective, August 15, 
1924. The retirement of the troops will be- 
gin at an early date. 

This withdrawal will probably mean 
that the British will withdraw also from 
the Cologne bridgehead. The cynics may 
say that the French withdrawal is due to 
conditions in Morocco and to the shakiness 
of the franc. What matters is this: France 
is keeping her pledge. 

Repeated disillusionments since the 
Armistice make one wary of optimism. 
But at no time since the war have Great 
Britain, France and Germany seemed so 
near an agreement on the basic problem 
of security. Less ambitious than the Pro- 
tocol, the pending negotiations may yet 
mean the end of the “war after the war.” 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


A Suggestion About China 
HE events of the last week have tend- 
ed to quiet fears of renewed violence 
on a large scale. The relative calm, broken 
by the clashes at Canton, June 23, between 
the British and French marines and Chin- 
ese demonstrators, only accentuates the 
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need of a solution of the fundamental diffi- 
culties which threaten foreign commercial] 
and cultural influence in China. One of 
the most constructive suggestions which 
has thus far been offered is that of Thomas 
F. Millard, a lifelong student of Chinese 
problems who has been writing special 
dispatches from Shanghai to the New 
York Times. In his analysis of June 20 
he said: 

The following conditions are probably the 
minimum that would satisfy the Chinese, 
insure suspension of the anti-foreign demon- 
strations and disorders or prevent serious 
prolongation: First, the powers must publicly 
agree to an early conference wherein the 
entire body of Chinese questions shall be 
placed on the agenda unreservedly for full 
discussion and revision; second, that the 
powers, in conjunction and consultation with 
the Chinese Government, must quickly ap- 
point a time and place for this conference; 
third, a public declaration must be made by 
the powers of a non-aggressive policy toward 
China and a purpose not to use force to 
coerce her to yield to unacceptable condi- 
tions. 

Beneath the surface of the turbulence and 
demands and counter-demands there is plenty 
of evidence of hopefulness that the recent 
events may be turned to a constructive move- 
ment. This is possible only provided the 
governments of the powers comprehend the 
seriousness of the occasion and are not 
swayed by the opinions of such foreigners 
and diplomats here as cling to the old-time 
arrogance toward the Asiatic world and are 
unable to perceive that the mailed fist atti- 
tude is no longer tenable. 

It is now believed that France will ratify 
within a few weeks the Washington Con- 
ference Nine-Power Treaties in reference 
to China. Following this, the Powers will 
call a tariff conference as provided for by 
one of these Treaties, to permit China to 
increase her tariff. Perhaps this increase 
may reach 1214 per cent. This would 
vastly augment the resources of the Pek- 
ing Government. If, in addition to thus 
raising the tariff, the Powers should so 
broaden the agenda of the conference as 
to deal frankly, as Millard put it, “with 
the entire body of Chinese questions,” 
much of the ground lost through long de- 
lays and national bickering might be re- 
gained. 


HE Geneva Arms Traffic Conference 

came to an end on June 17, with the 
signature by eighteen states including the 
United States, of a convention for the con- 
trol of the traffic. The American Protocol 
for the suppression of chemical and bac- 
teriological warfare was signed by dele- 
gates of twenty-nine countries. The gen- 
eral Convention defines the categories of 
arms, the trade in which is to be controlled 
and provides for publicity for the traffic. 
The honesty and good faith of the signa- 
tory Powers is relied upon to publish the 
necessary statistics. The League of Na- 
tions will doubtless collect and republish 
these data, though all mention of it has 
been deleted from the Convention. 
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